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Unilateral action wrong 
say constitution experts 

By John Driscoll 


UVic experts on constitutional matters 
make no bones about it. 

They feel it would be wrong for Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau to ignore constitu¬ 
tional convention and unilaterally proceed 
with patriation of the constitution along 
with a charter of rights and an amending 
formula. 

Before a packed house of close to 400 
people sitting and standing in Room 159 of 
the Begbie Building, Oct. 7, three of four 
panelists at a public forum stressed the 
importance of the federal government 
obtaining the agreement of the provinces 
before requesting the British parliament to 
amend the constitution. 

They were discussing the ramifications 
of the recent Supreme Court decision in 
which the judges, by a 6-3 vote, ruled that 
constitutional convention requires the 
agreement of the provinces but, by a 7-2 
vote, that the federal government is not 
legally bound to seek that agreement. 

“If the federal government and the pro¬ 
vinces cannot get sufficient agreement to 
satisfy constitutional convention, the 
request should not be sent to London,” said 
William Lederman, former dean of the 
Faculty of Law at Queen’s University and 
the visiting Lansdowne scholar in Law at 
UVic. 

‘We should give the exercise up for a 
while and get along under the old constitu¬ 
tion. It’s served us well for 114 years and is 
regarded as one of the most successful con¬ 
stitutions in the western world. 

“The consequences of ignoring conven¬ 
tions are very serious,” he said. “If conven¬ 
tion is disregarded, we’re back to James I 
and the divine right of kings.” 

Prof. Ron Cheffins explained that con¬ 
stitutional convention evolved in the Brit¬ 
ish political system where the legal powers 
of the crown have remained virtually 
unchanged for centuries. 

“It is by tradition that parliament 
rules,” he said. “It is by convention that a 
Cabinet resigns if it does not have the sup¬ 
port of the elected representatives in 
parliament. 

He pointed out that six members of the 
Supreme Court stated very clearly that 
convention in Canada calls for agreement 
of the provinces on changes to the constitu¬ 
tion which affect the powers and rights of 
the provinces. 

“With eight provinces opposed to the 
federal constitutional package it does not 
pass muster.” 

Cheffins said if the Canadian govern¬ 
ment disobeyed convention and proceeded 
without provincial agreement, then the 
British government would be relieved of its 
duty to follow convention and to automati¬ 
cally comply with Canada’s request. 

“One breach of the convention could 
lead to a chain reaction. Convention is the 
very stuff of politics, and some conven¬ 
tions are more important than the law.” 

David Anderson, former Liberal MP 
and a professor in the School of Public 


Administration, was the lone panelist to 
argue that conventions are only impor¬ 
tant, “as long as they are needed.” 

“The provinces have discovered that 
they cannot legally stop the patriation of 
the constitution,” he said. “There is a con¬ 
stitutional convention but it is not legally 
binding.” 

Anderson said conventions are not like 
the law and are discarded as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances change. “It is important to 
remember that conventions only exist as 
long as the actors on the political stage are 
willing to be bound by them.” 

In reply, Lederman argued that “you 
can’t collapse a convention by having one 
party act unilaterally. The actors must 
believe in convention and behave 
themselves.” 

Political scientist Dr. Neil Swainson 
said he has a “nightmare” about what 
could happen if Canadians can’t reach a 
concensus on the constitution. 

“Britain could refuse to act on Canada’s 
request. We could have a round of Britain- 
bashing and a national referendum. Such 
action would be extremely divisive and I 
can only hope it doesn’t happen.” 

Swainson cautioned against placing 
too much importance on the constitution. 
“A constitution doesn’t generate good 
government.” 

He said the basic requirement in Can¬ 
ada is for a “new constitutional morality 
and a willingness of Canadians to do some¬ 
thing together.” 

Lederman echoed the sentiment. “Wha¬ 
tever assignments of power to the federal 
and provincial jurisdictions, they are inev¬ 
itably involved in each other’s jurisdiction 
in thousands of ways. 

“They have to cooperate. A modern fed¬ 
eration cannot work without a constant 
spirit of partnership. We are the envy of the 
world in the federal-provincial collabora¬ 
tion in areas such as medicare, higher edu¬ 
cation and social welfare programs. 
There’s been too much denigration of what 
we’ve done.” 

Cheffins said the problem is that the 
constitutional proposals do not contain 
real constitutional reform. 

“In our system there is an excessive 
domination by the executive. The prime 
minister’s office has such immense pow¬ 
ers, including the appointment of all sena¬ 
tors, the appointment of judges and the 
appointments of boards and commissions. 

“Our system, as such, desperately needs 
opening. It’s much too closed and too 
oligarchic.” 

Cheffins said he is disturbed by the 
glossing over of the French Canadian fact 
in the constitutional debate. “They have 
passed a resolution in Quebec, supported 
by the Parti Quebecois and the Liberals, 
condemning the federal action. They see a 
recognition of their language and educa¬ 
tion rights as the bottom line of their cultu¬ 
ral survival.” 



The Big Wind 


The first big winter storm of the season came early to Vancouver Island and caught trees 
on the UVic campus top-heavy with leaves. Three mature London plane trees along the 
Ring Road were split and will not likely survive. Branches were knocked off trees all over 
campus during the big wind which gusted to 120 kilometres an hour, Oct. 5 . “It was a 
combination of things that led to the damage to the trees,” explains Tony James, 
manager of grounds. “Because of the wet early spring, the trees are still full of sap and 
will be late shedding their leaves this year. The storm was early. ” Ground crews were out 
in the storm restaking smaller trees bent by the wind which turned umbrellas inside out 
and sent students, staff and faculty scurrying indoors. ___ 


Nobel winner kicks off series 

A Nobel prize winner in medicine, an internationally famous novelist and an 
expert on the rise and fall of cities will give free public lectures this term at 
UVic. 

The series is coordinated by the university lectures committee. 

Sir John Eccles, joint winner of the Nobel Prize in 1963 for his work in 
brain research, will speak Oct. 14 in the University Centre Auditorium at 8 
p.m. on “The Origins of the Human Psyche”. 

Eccles, born in Australia, was educated at Melbourne University and at 
Oxford. He has taught at Oxford and at universities in Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States. 

Among his publications are Physiology of Nerve Cells (1957), The Under- 
.standing of the Brain (1973), The Human Mystery (1978) and The Human 
Psyche (1980). 

Three lectures in November will be presented at 8 p.m. in Room 159 of the 
Begbie Building. 

Dr. Peter Hall of the Institute of Urban and Regional Development at the 
University of California, Berkeley, will give a lecture Nov. 5 entitled “Big 
Cities: Have They a Future?”. 

Richard Adams, author of such international bestsellers as Watership 
Down, Shardik and The Plague Dogs, will give two free public lectures in 
November. The first, Nov. 25, is entitled “The Watership Down Country”. He 
will speak on “Children, Adults and Books”, Nov. 26. 
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SKELTON: a prolific po 



“Sometimes it is a sense of tension you have to get rid of, 
amounting to a nervous storm ” 


Robin Skelton produced his first poem at nine years of 
age, but it was not until he had published three books 
that he considered himself a poet. 

“Even now I don’t like to call myself a poet because 
one is a poet only when one is making the poem. I prefer 
to call myself a writer. ”■ 

Skelton is a writer of remarkable diversity. He has 
produced 32 books of poetry in addition to plays, criti¬ 
cisms, anthologies, histories, collages, biographies and 
a popular book, Spellcraft, on verbal magic. 

Right now he has five writing projects at various 
stages of completion. There is another book of poems 
completed, and another book in progress on the craft of 
poetry. He is also doing a book and woodcuts with artist 
Herbert Siebner and writing the text for a book of his 
own collages. He’s considering a second book on magic 
and has completed a detective novel. 

Skelton has been teaching at UVic since 1963 and 
founded the Department of Creative Writing in 1973. He 
established, with Prof. John Peter of the English Depart¬ 
ment, The Malahat Review, UVic’s international 
literary quarterly, and is the editor. He has acted as 
editor-in-chief of Sono Nis Press. In 1982 he assumes the 
chairmanship of the Writers’ Union of Canada, the most 
prestigious group of writers in Canada. 

Recently, Skelton was interviewed by John Driscoll, 
editor of the Ring, for the UVic Alumni Association’s 
new magazine, The Torch which was published earlier 
this week. The interview is reprinted here with the per¬ 
mission of The Torch. 

Q: How important is poetry today? Does anyone really 
care about it? 

A: We tend nowadays to think something is important 
only if it obviously affects large numbers of people. 
This is, it seems to me, not exactly true. When Gali¬ 
leo produced his notions, it didn’t immediately 
affect a large number of people, but it was impor¬ 
tant. Certainly poetry is not hugely popular. On the 
other hand I ought to point out that in Canada, per 
capita, people read and buy more poetry than in all 
but three or four other countries. I think poetry is 
important, obviously, but I don’t think it will ever be 
popular. 

Q: Why is poetry important? 

A: The good poem, even if seen accidentally in the 
pages of a popular magazine, can sometimes, 
simply startle people into seeing things in a differ¬ 
ent way. It makes them see that what they’ve been 
accepting isn’t perhaps so. Poetry has the ability to 
release people, a little bit, from the bonds of conven¬ 
tion. I don’t mean the bonds of conventional moral¬ 
ity or politics or anything. It’s just that through 
poetry people can realize that maybe it’s okay to 
think and feel for themselves a little bit. 

Q: Could you define poetry? 


Q: How would you describe your own poetry? 

A: I’m the last person to comment accurately on my 
own poetry because I’m too much in the middle of it, 
but what I think is happening is that there came a 
certain turning point with the book Timelight 
(1977). I have said almost everything, for the 
moment, that I want to say that is anecdotal. My 
poems seem to be getting more and more direct. 
They are less autobiographical and structurally, 
they are much simpler. When I write a poem I want 
to say something clearly, maybe explore towards 
the edges of things. 

Q: Whom are your poems written for? 

A: I write a poem because I want to write it. Then I look 
at it to see whether or not when I was writing it I was 
representative human being or entirely private. 
Sometimes one does write a poem for an audience of 
one. A poet who writes only for himself may be 
indulging in therapy but it’s usually bad literature. 

Q: Is a poet born or is a poet made? 

A: I think it’s like any other skill. Anyone can do it but 
it seems to me that only some people can do it well. 
That is partly, I suspect, due to environment and 
some of it is probably in the genes. 

Q: You’ve been writing for publication for almost 30 
years. How many poems have you written? 

A: I have no idea. I throw away nine out of every 10 I 
produce. I do know when I was doing my Collected 
Shorter Poems I went through all the completed 
poems I have in file that haven’t appeared in books 
or periodicals and there were 750 of them. I man¬ 
aged to find 10 decent ones for the book. 

Q: A poet’s vocation is a solitary one and to the layman 
it’s shrouded in mystery. How do you know that 
you’re going to sit down and write a poem? 

A: It’s a mood. Sometimes it is a sense of a tension you 
have to get rid of, amounting to a nervous storm. It 
may be very bad temper. You find you’re tense and 
you go to the typewriter and start bashing away. 
Sometimes it’s the exact opposite, it could be a mood 
of depression. You’re feeling rather dreamy. Then, it 
can be like a bolt of lightning. Suddenly, you’ve got 
it. With me, more and more, I’ve learned to put 
myself in a poetry-writing mood. I can’t do it every 
time but I can do it a lot more than I used to. 

Q: Can you describe a poetry-writing mood? 

A: It’s a sensitivity to language. It’s listening to lan¬ 
guage in a certain way and it’s impossible to des¬ 
cribe. It’s rather like using a different area of the 
brain, a sort of switching over to another part of the 
cerebellum. I have found that it’s quite a different 
part of the cerebellum than when I’m writing fic¬ 
tion. Very few people write fiction and poetry in the 
same period. I certainly don’t. 

Q: Do you show your poems to anyone before they’re 
published? 

A: I used to exchange poems with a number of poets but 
nowadays I don’t. I show my poems to my wife and I 


A: Poetry is a kind of sabotage. It undermines the dead, 
accepted lies of our society. It is individual, idiosyn¬ 
cratic and committed. We are so trammelled by 
rules, regulations and bureaucracies from the 
moment we enter kindergarten. Poetry is ulti¬ 
mately, in the most philosophical sense, ahkrchic. It 
is very much for the individual sensibility, against 
rules and regulations. 


introduce them at readings which is most useful 
because you get audience reaction. Even if they 
don’t say anything you get a feeling for how the 
poem works. One of the reasons I don’t show my 
poems to other people is that I think I can now tell 
the real duds much quicker than I could 20 or 30 
years ago. 

Q: What about criticism after publication? Does that 
help? 

A: When you publish a book it’s like launching it into a 
void. For six months you get reviews, 90 per cent of 
which don’t tell you anything. Good reviews, bad 
reviews, it doesn’t matter. What one does not get at 
all frequently in this country are critical essays. 
That’s something a writer looks forward to because 
there’s a sporting chance someone will actually say 
something you hadn’t thought of about your work. 
The best kind of criticism is where someone puts a 
thumb on it and says ‘this comma should be a semi¬ 
colon.’ That’s tne kind of direct criticism one wants. 
You know that the person has seen how the thing 
moves. 

Q: How would you describe the role of the poet today? 

A: It’s like being an actor, in a way. All poetry is dra¬ 
matic monologue. I recall something that Lawrence 
Olivier said about acting which I have stuck up in 
my study. “Love the role in yourself but never your¬ 
self in the role.” There’s a grave danger when you 
begin to love yourself in the role. You become one of 
those awful people who go around with ego greatly 
inflated telling everybody how important you are. 
Some poets come on as if they were some class of 
prophet, and for readers who aren’t groupies it’s all 
really a bit too much. 

Q: ‘Have you ever felt that you might be taking yourself 
too seriously? 

A: It’s a danger but I’ve been teaching the skeptical 
young for 30 years and that is a great help. My 
students keep me fully aware of my defects and 
challenge my prejudices. 

Q: How does one go about teaching someone to write 
poetry? 

A: You’re teaching two things. You’re teaching the 
craft which is simply a matter ofdearning skills, of 
dealing with language and writing verse. I can 
teach you to write heroic couplets by making you do 
them. The other, much more challenging part is to 
teach people how to manipulate their own imagina¬ 
tions, to get the most of their own sensibility. This, 
every now and then, approaches psychotherapy. 

Q: But how can you teach a person to write a poem? 
Doesn’t something have to be there to start with? 

A: It’s certainly much more developing something that 
is there embryonically than it is setting exercises 
and saying, “this is how you do it”. You really have 
to know your student quite well. You see, people find 
it difficult, embarassing and sometimes impossible 
to face what in fact they feel. That is hard to get 
over. But a poet has to come to terms with how he 
actually sees and feels and not fake it. And this is 
the hardest part. People have been taught by par¬ 
ents, environment, newspapers, and society to try 
and conform to what they’re supposed to feel and 
think. They feel very alone and insecure out there. 
I’m not a therapist, I’m a teacher, but a little of the 
therapeutic comes into it. 

Q: You’ve encouraged a number of young poets includ 
ing Susan Musgrave, Theresa Kishkan and Doug 
Beardsley. Can you spot potential very early? 

A: I think it’s fairly easy to spot someone who has 
potential. What you don’t know is whether the 
potential is allied with sufficient determination to 
carry that potential through. 

Q: The poet today seems to have lost the role of social 
critic, that role that Dryden and Pope seemed to fill. 
Why? 

A: Public poetry usually takes the form of satire. For 
satire to work you have to write from a fairly solid 
social situation. You can’t be sarcastic about some¬ 
thing if there isn’t a system of values behind your 
judgement. It’s very difficult to be publicly sarcastic 
today because there is no universal set of values. I 
think society is breaking apart, that western capi¬ 
talistic democracy is coming adrift and changing. 
It’s moving away from centralism towards regional¬ 
ism, away from collective shibboleths towards indi¬ 
viduals. 

Q: There is a tendency among poets to write for and 
about each other in Canada. Why is that? 

A: Canada is, in terms of its writing population, a very 
small country. I have probably met or spoken to 80 
per cent of the people here who have published 
books. That accounts in part for that sort of incestu- 
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et discusses his calling 


ous quality. And of course you have groups of poets 

who form closely knit groups who definitely write 
poems to and for each other. 

Q: What of those poets who belong to no groups or 
cliques. 

A: The loners often get left out. So much of this is 
self-perpetuating. If you do an anthology for schools 
you put in those poets who have appeared more 
often than others, who have been in other antholo¬ 
gies for schools. This is a little dangerous. It worries 
me as does the star system in this country. 

Q: You’ve written an essay about the star system in 
Canadian literature. Isn’t a star system inevitable? 

A: I’m not sure that it isn’t inevitable but the show-biz 
aspect is unhealthy. If you really want to flog your 
poetry you have to become a television personality. 
The star system has some major snags in it. It 
leaves little room for new talent and less room for 
those people who were born too early and who have 
been writing steadily and never became part of the 
celebrity group. There are some fine writers in this 
country whose work is largely ignored. This upsets 
me. 

Q: Have you ever felt that you were finished with 
poetry? 


A: I’ve had some dry periods, but I always thought that 
I would continue to write poetry. It’s just that poetry 
is more important to me than anything else. It’s 
absolutely central to everything I do. Everything 
else I’ve written has somehow contributed to my 
poetry, in fashions which are sometimes rather 
oblique. 

Q: That brings up the subject of the diversity of your 
work. You seem to tackle everything from a history 
of the Cariboo to books about magic. And you seem 
to be turning them out at a greater rate than ever. 

A: The reason I’ve produced so many books is that I 
spend a lot of time not doing it. I sit around and 
think about it a lot. It sounds like procrastination 
but, in fact, I think it’s simply Fabian. I think about 
some projects for a long time, but I write fast. A lot of 
academics are frightened by the thought of produc¬ 
ing anything less than perfect. I refuse to waste my 
time worrying about whether my work is perfect 
since I know it never will be. You have to get on with 
it. 

Q: How do you choose the subjects for your books? 

A: Many of the prose books were written because I 
wanted to read a book on a particular subject and 
discovered that such a book didn’t exist. I wanted to 


read one so I wrote it. It’s loony in a way but it’s also jr v 
logical. My history of the Cariboo (They Call it the 
Cariboo) came about that way. My uncle settled in 
the Cariboo in 1907 and I have visited that area 
regularly since I came to Canada in 1962. I fell in 
love with that country, wanted to read about its 
history and discovered there was no single book 
about it. So I wrote one. 

Q: About the only field you hadn’t tackled, until 
recently, is fiction. I know you’ve written some short 
stories. I there anything else upcoming? 

A: I’ve completed two novels and one of them, a detec¬ 
tive novel, is going to be published this year. I don’t 
write primarily for the mass market, but one always 
hopes one’s books are marketable. I certainly don’t 
have any snobbish attitude towards those who are 
successful in this field. 

Q: From a monetary point of view, how do you make 
out from all the work you’ve produced? 

A: I make an indecently large salary at U Vic, but not a 
great deal from my books. I usually expect to make 
enough in royalties to pay my municipal taxes. * 


Fasting for those who starve 


Every night 780 million people go to bed 
hungry. 

Each year more people die from starva¬ 
tion than were killed in all the wars that 
have occurred in the past 150 years. 

To raise awareness on campus of the 
increasing problem of hunger in Third 
World countries, Iona Campagnola and a 
committee of concerned UVic students, 
staff and faculty are asking people today to 
put their money where their mouth is, by 
fasting and donating to OXFAM and 
UNICEF. 

Anxious to draw attention to the plight 
of the world’s starving millions on the one 
hand and the capacity of the world’s more 
economically advanced nations to help 
alleviate it on the other, the United 
Nations, together with 100 of its member 
countries, is sponsoring World Food Day 
on Oct. 16. 

The Canadian federal government and 
all provincial governments have agreed to 
promote the day. 

At UVic there will be t\£o panel discus¬ 
sions Oct. 16 with Jorge Peranadini, 
ambassador from Peru, Dr. Y.M. Mai- 
angwa, high commissioner from Nigeria, 
Chris Gibbs of the provincial Ministry of 
Agriculture and faculty members and 
students. 

Campagnola visits the campus today to 
kick off the public awareness campaign. 
She will speak in the SUB at 12:30 p.m. and 
assist Alma Mater Society (AMS) officials 
in handing out pledge cards to anyone wil¬ 
ling to fast from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. for a week 
or a day. 

Those willing to fast will be urged to 
donate the money they would have spent 
on food to OXFAM and UNICEF. 

Two concurrent panel discussions are 
scheduled for Oct. 16. 

At the Student Union Building, a film 
will be shown at 11:30 p.m. with the panel 
discussion starting at 12 noon. Panelists 
include Maiangwa, Gibbs and Dr. David 
Stronck (Education), Dr. Tom Buckley 
(Biochemistry and Microbiology) and Dr. 
Paul West (Chemistry). The panel will be 
chaired by student Lisa Tansey. 

At University Centre the panel discus¬ 
sion begins at 12 noon with panelists Pera¬ 
nadini, Dr. William Alkire (Anthropology), 
Dr. Gerald Walter (Economics), and Dr. 
Douglas Porteous (Geography). Student 
Ann Lee will chair the meeting. 

The panel discussions have been organ¬ 
ized by a UVic World Food Day committee 
appointed by President Dr. Howard Petch. 

Committee members include Dr. Derrick 
Sewell (Geography),* Dr. M.A. Micklew- 
right (Geography), George Kidd, represent¬ 
ing the board of governors, Shirley Baker 
(Housing Services), Tim Winkelmans, 
AMS President, Donna Morgan, AMS vice- 
president, Stronck, Lee and Tansey. 

“World hunger is a moral problem that 
will evolve into a major political problem 



Campagnc a speaks today in SUB 


unless something is done,” says Micklew- 
right. “The great bulk of the world’s resour¬ 
ces are being consumed, by a small 
percentage of the world’s population. 

“The declaration of a World Hunger 
Day is an attempt to make more people 
aware of the horrendous problem facing 
mankind. As citizens we can put pressure 
on politicians to pay serious attention to 
the problem.” 


It's a fun run 

Here’s a chance to get some holiday 
exercise and, possibly, a Thanks¬ 
giving turkey or pumpkin pie at the 
same time. 

It’s the annual UVic Turkey 
Trot, Oct. 12, beginning at Centen¬ 
nial Stadium at 10 a.m. 

About 250 joggers turned out for 
the run-for-fun event in 1980 and 
organizer Wayne Pealo, manager of 
Recreation and Intramurals, is hop¬ 
ing for 300 runners this year. 

The five-kilometer run is open to 
everyone, with a registration fee of 
$1 a person or $2 a family. Partici¬ 
pants can register beginning at 9 
a.m. at Centennial Stadium and all 
who finish the course are eligible 
for a draw for turkeys and pumpkin 
pies. 

“The whole object of the event is 
to get people to participate,” says 
Pealo. “You don’t have to be a com¬ 
petitive runner or even athletic to 
get involved.” 


AMS Elections 


BOD 

Eight students are running for six 
positions on the Alma Mater 
Society (AMS) Board of Directors in 
a campus election Oct. 13. 

The election was called with six 
of the 15 directors’ positions vacant 
because of resignations of students 
elected in March. 

Students can vote from 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m. at one of five polling stations, 
in the MacLaurin, Clearihue, 
McPherson Library, Student Union 
Building and University Centre. 

Candidates for directors’ posi¬ 
tions include Dominique van Baro- 
naigien (A&S-3), Keith Piddington 
(A&S-3), Nancy Parker (A&S-3), 
Herbert Pimlott (A&S-4), Thomas 
Hubbard (A&S-2), John Forrest 
(A&S-3) and Larry Beaudet. 

Returning officer Mike Petrie 
feels the fact that there is an elec¬ 
tion indicates that interest in stu¬ 
dent politics has not died. “We have 
eight people running for six posi¬ 
tions and I hope we get a good tur¬ 
nout at the polls,” he said. Ballots 
will be counted immediately after 
the polls close. 


Senate 

Elections to find student candi¬ 
dates for the Senate will be held 
Oct. 13 in the MacLaurin Building, 
with the voting booth open from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m. 

The Alma Mater Society (AMS) 
is holding the elections, with the 
winners to be presented at the 
Senate meeting of Oct. 14 as candi¬ 
dates for vacant Senate seats. 

Senate vacancies exist for one 
student from each of the faculties of 
Education, Human and Social 
Development and Fine Arts. 

While no candidate has come for¬ 
ward for Fine Arts, there will be 
elections in the other two faculties. 
Brenda Percy and Patti Devlin are 
running for the vacant Senate seat 
for Human and Social Develop¬ 
ment. Robert Gill and Mark Beduz 
are contesting the seat for a student 
from Education. 



The long dormant Graduate Stu¬ 
dent Society (GSS) is showing signs 
of life. 

The GSS with close to 1,000 
members, has headquarters in the 
white house at the corner of Fin- 
nerty Road and Mckenzie Ave. 

An election is now underway for 
three of five executive positions on 
the GSS. 

Andrew Shand and Edwin 
Zemek are running for president. 
Janet Laxton and Ursula Swartz 
are in the race for treasurer and Ian 
McAllister and Alan Dutton are 
running for liaison officer. 

Kathy Chopic has been elected 
by acclamation as vice-president 
and Joanne Bannerman was unop¬ 
posed in the election for secretary. 

All full-time and part-time grad¬ 
uate students at UVic are eligible to 
vote in the election with balloting 
now open and continuing until Oct. 
16. Ballots can be obtained at the 
main desk in the Student Union 
Building (SUB). 

The GSS is hoping to take over 
the Faculty Club building after the 
club moves into its new building 
now under construction. The GSS 
also sponsors the popular GSS 
Happy Hour in the upper lounge of 
the SUB on Fridays from 4 to 7 p.m. 
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Soccer Vikes aim high 


The soccer Vikiners will be seeking, to 
improve their ranking as ninth best uni- 
versit y team in Canada when they tackle 

*V Oct t rt ^ ran ( ked Universit y of Calgary 
m°’ 3 Centennial Stadium, starting at 


The Vikings have a win and a draw in 
two previous starts in the Canada West 
University Athletic Association (CWUAA) 
schedule. 

Despite that undefeated record in 
CWUAA play, coach Brian Hughes feels 
the Vikings have not played well. “We’ve 
had a bit of an up-and-down season so far,” 
he says. 

“We lost our first two games in the Van¬ 
couver Island Soccer League this season, 
both by 2-1 scores, despite outplaying the 
opposition. We have not been accepting the 
chances we’ve had.” 


Hughes believes the CWUAA confer¬ 
ence is the toughest in the country with any 
of the teams able to defeat any other. “If we 
win against Calgary, we’ll be right up there 
with the University of British Columbia 
and we play at UBC Oct. 16.” 

While Hughes has. seven veterans from 
the 1980-81 Vikings, he has lost several 
players who are still attending UVic but 
now playing for other local teams. “Some 
of the lads found the pressure of workouts 
four nights a week and a double schedule of 
games too much,” he explains. 

During the summer he successfully com¬ 
pleted the English Football Association’s 
“qualifying licence course”, a demanding 
program attracting coaches from around 
the world. The course has an annual com¬ 
pletion rate of 10 to 12 per cent of those who 
enter it. 



The Science Council of Canada held its quarterly meeting at UVic Oct. 1 and 2 in the Senate and 
Board of Governors room in University Centre. UVic President Howard Petch was invited to give 
the opening remarks. B.C.'s Minister of Universities, Science and Communications, Dr. Pat 
McGeer was also a guest of the Council. He spoke to thdm on B.C.’s role in developing high 
technology industry for Canada and suggested that other provinces follow B. C.’s lead by identify¬ 
ing areas where they could excel on world markets. B. C. is developing expertise in microchip 
production, pharmaceuticals and other high technology through its Discovery Parks. The Science 
Council is an independent advisory body charged with assessing scientific and technological 
resources in Canada and increasing public awareness of the issues involved in their development. 


An evening with The Bard 


An Evening of Shakespeare, from Oct. 13 
to 17, is the first in a regular series of even¬ 
ing performances in the L-Hut Studio 
Theatre. 

Because of the move to a new academic 
building scheduled for this year, the Thea¬ 
tre Department is offering a limited 
number of performances during the fall 
term, all in L-Hut, behind the McKinnon 
Centre. 

Full production in the new facilities, 
which include two intimate theatres, will 
resume in the late spring. 


Two Shakespearean selections will be 
presented in the Studio, beginning at 8 
p.m.: Act 3 and Act 4, Scene 1 from the 
engaging comedy, As You Like It, and Act 
4, Scene 1, from Hamlet. 

An Evening of Shakespeare is co¬ 
directed by two MFA graduate students. 
Arlin McFarlane directs As You Like It, 
while Mitch Beer is the director for Hamlet. 

McFarlane directed Hyppolytos and 
Mimosa Pudica for the 1980-81 Phoenix 
Theatre season. Beer directed Architruc 
and Elevator in L-Hut. 


tflMttBS 


A new UVic postcard with scenes of eight cam¬ 
pus buildings and the university crest is now 
available at the Campus Shop at the regular 
postcard price of 20 cents. 

Admission Services personnel begin another 
year of visits to high schools and colleges in 
B.C. Oct. 13 when admission-liaison officers 
Kathleen Boland and Anna Gardziejewska are 
at Chase Secondary School. They will also visit 
high schools in Barriere, Clearwater, Vale- 
mount and McBride. David Glen, director of 
Admission Services will visit Sir Alexander 
MacKenzie Secondary School in Hagensborg, 
Oct. 16. Chris Moss of Admission Services will 
spend the week of Oct. 19 to 23 at schools in 
Quesnel, Williams Lake, 100 Mile House, Ash¬ 
croft, Lillooet and Lytton. 

Faculty, staff and graduate students are invited 
to join an informal group of campus gourmets 
on their next adventure in fine eating, Oct. 29, at 
7 p.m. They’ll be dining at the Chinese Village, 
755 Finlayson. Cost of the dinner is $12 each, 
excluding tip. Anyone interested should con¬ 
tact Dr. Gerhard Friedmann (Physics) at local 
4339 (7702 as of Oct. 19) before Oct. 22. Fried¬ 
mann reports that the dinners are becoming 
popular with 38 people participating in a Sep¬ 
tember outing. 

The UVic cross country running team hosts the 
UVic Invitational meet, Cct. 10, at Beacon Hill 
Park, beginning at 3 p.m. The University of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia and Club Northwest of Seattle are 
among teams entered in the competition which 
includes an 8,000-metre run for men and a 
4,000-metre route for women. UVic is the 
defending Canada Interuniversity Athletic 
Union (CIAU)- champion in women’s cross¬ 
country running. The women’s team is again 
anchored by Debbie Scott, ranked as one of the 
top cross country runners in the world. 

Notes 

for the disabled 

A thirty minute audio cassette entitled “Careers 
Public Service Canada—Employment Oppor¬ 
tunities for University Graduates, 1982”, and 
Braille summaries of the same, in English and 
French are available in B215, University Centre. 
Call the coordinator for the disabled, Local 
4713. 

There is a list of volunteers who will assist the 
disabled with reading and assignments availa¬ 
ble in the office of the coordinator for the dis¬ 
abled, B215 University Centre, Local 4713. 




Artists compete in 
video designs 

More than 200 artists and graphic 
designers in British Columbia have been 
invited to participate in ARTelidon ’81, the 
first competition of its kind in the world to 
use a Telidon terminal system developed at 
UVic. 

Using a software package developed by 
Dr. Ernie Chang (Physics) and marketed 
by Information Technology Group Incor¬ 
porated (ITG), the participating artists will 
draw on an electronically sensitive Apple 
Graphics Tablet attached to an Apple II 
personal computer. The resulting artwork 
appears on a color television monitor after 
being processed through the Telidon 
system. 

“We want to see how artists react to this 
technology and what they can do with it,” 
says Chang. “No-one has exposed profes¬ 
sional and commercial artists to the 
Telidon technology in such a' direct way 
before.” 

The Telidon technology is the best 
available low resolution graphics system 
available in its price range say its 
proponents. 

“The new technology offers artists alter¬ 
native methods of structuring images”, 
says Chang. “Despite the rigorous develop¬ 
ment and testing of the technology, its 
potential for artistic expression has yet to 
be fully explored.” 

ARTelidon ’81 takes place in Victoria’s 
Market Square, Oct. 17, between 10 a.m. 
and 4:30 p.m. 

In addition to the artists’ work stations 
a terminal will also be available for 
members of the public who want to try their 
hand at drawing with Telidon technology. 

Organizers of ARTelidon ’81 include 
UVic Extension, the Knowledge Network 
and the federal Department of 
Communications. 

ITG members are Dr. George Beer 
(Physics), Dr. Ernie Chang (Computer 
Science), Dr. David Godfrey (Creative Writ¬ 
ing), Dr. Walter Muir (Education), Dr. Lyle 
Robertson (Physics), Don Stenton (Phys¬ 
ics) and John Vislai. 

Bullet 

The University of Calgary is celebrating the 
75th anniversary of the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton by establishing a $10,000 graduate 
scholarship in 1982 for a U of A student... at the 
University of Calgary. The scholarship is open 
to all third and fourth year undergraduate stu¬ 
dents at U of A. Applicants must submit an 
essay on the topic, “Canadian Crisis 1981”. The 
report on the scholarship, in the U of A Folio, 
did not indicate which Canadian crisis appli¬ 
cants are to write about. 


Friday, October 9th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Recent addi¬ 
tions to the collections (University 
and Maltwood). Gallery hours are 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to 
Friday, 12 noon to 4:00 p.m. Sun¬ 
day and during evening events in 
the University Centre Auditorium. 
Continues until Oct. 14. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
strings concert. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

2:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Mary Poppins. 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:30 p.m. 

Saturday, October 10th. 

2 00 p.m. Vikings soccer. University of Cal¬ 
gary. CENTENNIAL STADIUM. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Elephant 
& Man. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Bayanihan Philippine Dance 
Company. Tickets are $8.50, 
$7.50 and $6.50; with $1 off for 
students and senior citizens. Uni¬ 
versity Centre Auditorium. 

Sunday, October 11th. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Elephant 
& Man. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Bayanihan Philippine Dance 
Company. Tickets are $8.50, $7.50 
and $6.50; with $1 off for students 


and senior citizens. 

Monday, October 12 

Thanksgiving Day. University 
offices closed. 

10:00 a.m. Turkey Trot fun-run. Register at 
Centennial Stadium. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Last Roman- 
& tic Lover. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

Tuesday, October 13th. 

12:30 p.m. Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
meets for a lecture series on world 
views. SUB east-west lounge. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre. An Evening With 
Shakespeare, directed by Arlin 
McFarlane and Mitch Beer. Two 
scenes: one from As You Like It 
(directed by Arlin McFarlane) and 
the other from Hamlet (directed 
by Mitch Beer). Studio, L-Hut. 

Wednesday, October 14th. 

12:30 p.m. Third in a series of free public lec¬ 
tures on “Literature and Material¬ 
ism”, presented by the English 
Department. Dr. Lionel Adey will 
speak on "The Psychology of 
Religious Poems”. CLER D132. 

1:30 p.m. Faculty of Law meeting. BEGBIE 
152. 

Thursday, October 15th. 

5:00 p.m. Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
to meet for a meal and study on 

7:00 p.m. Romans. SUB east-west lounge. 

5:30 p.m. “The Thursday Thing”. Readings 
to by Canadian poets George Faludy 


6:30 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


and Jacqueline D’Amboise. 
MACL 144. 

Cinecenta films. Women in Love. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

Phoenix Theatre. An Evening With 
Shakespeare. (See Tuesday’s 
entry for more information.) 
Cinecenta films. Knife in the 
Water. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

Lansdowne Lecture. Dr. Herbert 
D. Thier, Associate Director, 
Lawrence Hall of Science, Univer¬ 
sity of California, Berkeley, will 
speak on “Enabling the Disabled’ 
in Education”. MACL A144. 
Phoenix Theatre. An Evening With 
Shakespeare. (See Tuesday’s 
entry for more information.) 
Studio, L-Hut. 

Free public lecture. Sir John 
Eccles will speak on “The Origins 
of the Human Psyche”. Sponsored 
by the University Lectures Com- 
nnittee. Room 159, BEGBIE BLDG. 
Studio, L-Hut. 

Free public lecture. An inaugural 
professorial lecture given by Dr. 
Henry Summerfield, Department 
of English, will speak on the topic 
“William Blake and the Twentieth 
Century Reader”. CLER Cl 12. 
“Beyond The Campus/Careering 
Ahead”, a series of 6 forums spon¬ 


sored by the Alumni Association. 
Second in the series is titled: 
Great Expectations: What the 
Employer Expects. University 
Centre, A180. 

Friday, October 16th. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
woodwinds concert. MUSIC 
BUILDING, RECITAL HALL. 
12:30 p.m. Faculty of Human and Social 
Development meeting. CORN 
145. 


3:30 p.m. Faculty of Arts and Science meet¬ 
ing. BEGBIE 159 

2:30 p.m. Vikings Rugby. University of 
British Columbia, McCoy Road. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Stuntman. 

& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Theatre. An Evening With 
Shakespeare. (See Tuesday’s 
entry for more information.) 
Studio L-Hut. 

8:00 p.m. Chamber Music Serice, Music of 
Budapest. Tickets are $3 for 
adults and $2 for students and 
senior citizens. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

8:30 p.m. Alma Mater Society presents 
“Blue Northern”. Tickets are $7.50 
with $1 off for students. University 
Centre Auditorium. 
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